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by Robin Friedheim 
GW’s Class of ’75 is discover- 


GW? ing what the government now 
grudgingly admits and 
Career what the 9 percent of 
Americans who are unem- 


6 ployed know all too 
Services well: it’s a tough job 
market. Graduates 
of the 1960s and early 70s took for granted plentiful job 
offers and the ease of making a living and even 
switching careers. Now that assurance is gone, at least 
temporarily. The tight job market has focused many 
GW students’ attention squarely on the Office of Stu- 
dent and Alumni Career Services, a sort of “Halfway 
House” between student life and the career world. 

“We are not a placement office,” says Gordon Gray, 
director of career services. Gray, formerly assistant 
director, succeeds Gertrude McSurely, who recently 
retired after 19 years of service. “We have books full of 
job opening listings —yes, even now — and we arrange 
for and administer a large on-campus recruiting and in- 
terviewing program for various business, government 
and educational organizations,” he says. “But mainly 
we think of our mission as an educational one, helping 
students — and alumni — relate their individual skills, 
interests and academic training to career goals, then 
help them realize these goals.” 

Not an easy job, because choosing a career is such a 
vital decision. “Our whole life is addressed when we 
choose a career,” said philosophy professor Thelma 
Lavine at a Career Services meeting recently. “It is the 
most important choice of our life, our self-realization. 


‘Halfway House’ 
Between College and Job 


It’s the determination of what we want to do with our 
lives.” 

Mrs. McSurely emphasizes the thrust of the office: 
“GW was one of the first to change the name of this 
service from “Placement Office” to “Career Services” 
years ago. And we meant it. We emphasize counseling, 
helping the students to become more aware of their 
own values and goals, and educating them about trends 
in employment, career alternatives, using community 
resources, and preparing resumes and interview 
procedures. In other words, we stress long-term career 
development and preparation.” 

The counselors try to keep themselves and the 
students informed about the thrust of the job market 
and trends in the economy — for example, notes Mrs. 
McSurely, there are currently many opportunities in 
engineering and computer sciences and programming, 
and whole new fields opening up in energy, genetic 
medicine, population control, and international and 
“transnational” business—which makes knowledge of 
foreign languages advantageous — while, on the other 
hand, the market in community development, to name 
one, is contracting. 

Last year, Career Services launched three new 
programs. The first was a series of panel discussions 
featuring professionals in communications and the 
media, public and political careers, and the social ser- 
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vices. Students who attended got a firsthand look at 
what it was like to be working in those fields. 

A second series of workshops gave pointers on 
specific aspects of job-hunting, including interviewing 
techniques, resume preparation and applications, 
organizing the job search, and looking for work in 
Washington. 

Perhaps the most original concept was a series of 
discussions among career counselors, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators. “These informal meetings are a way of 
creating a better liaison with the departments,” says 
Cynthia Walker, assistant director of Career Services. 
“The individual departments have many resources, and 
faculty and staff often have important contacts.” 

Some of these gatherings produced heated 
exchanges, reflecting the recurrent controversy between 
career education and a traditional placement office, on 
the one hand, and a liberal arts education and a “career 
service” on the other. 

There are those who believe, with U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Terrel Bell, that “the college 
that devotes itself totally and unequivocally to liberal 
arts is just kidding itself. It’s also our duty to provide 
our students with salable skills. To send young men 
and women into today’s world armed only with Aris- 
totle, Freud, and Hemingway is like sending a lamb 
into the lion’s den.” 

These people also tend to favor vigorous university 
placement service. SGBA Professor Phillip Grub 
states, “I think the university has a definite respon- 
sibility to assist in placing both undergraduates and 
graduate students.” He suggests a central university 
Continued on page 15 


American Revolution— 
Distaff Side 


“Much of what we think we know about 
women in the American Revolution is 
probably a myth,” says history professor 
Linda Grant DePauw, “because until 
recently professional historians have not 
felt that women were interesting or impor- 
tant enough for serious scholarly 
research.” 

In an effort to set the record straight 
about colonial women, she convened a 
conference this summer, held at GW, 
called “Women in the Era of the 
American Revolution.” It was the first 
historians’ meeting ever organized to 
focus on women in colonial America, and 
was sponsored by the Women’s Coalition 
for the Third Century and the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. 

One of the myths about women of the 
period is that only men fought in the 
revolutionary war. “Women of the 18th 
century were very violent,” says Professor 
DePauw, “especially among the lower 
classes. During the Revolution, the 
women with the army occasionally picked 
up weapons and stepped in. They were 
most often with the artillery, not the infan- 
try which required training in mass 
marching. Their general duties with the 
cannon were to carry the water that was 
essential to swab out the bore between 
shots.” 

Professor DePauw is also interested in 
accurately depicting the lives of such semi- 
mythical colonial women as Molly Pitcher 
and Betsy Ross. “People frequently think 
Molly Pitcher was bringing water because 
the men got thirsty,’ says Professor 
DePauw. “She was bringing it to swab out 
the cannon.” 

“Betsy Ross surely made flags, but she 
didn’t make the first flag — nobody really 
knows who did. After all, that wasn’t one 
of the great events of the period. When 
you’re busy hatchet-fighting Indians, or 
working on uniforms — which are certain- 
ly more essential than flags — people 
would not be inclined to think that making 
a flag was such a big deal. The reason Bet- 
sy has captured the public imagination,” 
she continues, “is that to 19th-century 
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audiences, making a flag seemed to be a 
respectable thing for a woman to do. Mol- 
ly Pitcher, even in her most cleaned-up 
version, was not an attractive role-model 
for a Victorian lady. On the other hand, 
Betsy Ross making a flag — tending to 
her needle — was a very attractive im- 
age.” 

The conference included one session on 
black women and another on native 
American women in the 18th century. 

It may come as a surprise to some, but 
black women did play a part in the 
Revolution. “They followed their black 
husbands and many black women were 
taken along as servants. Black women, 
however, were more likely to be confined 
to women’s work. The Revolution 
presented an opportunity for slaves to win 
their freedom since both sides promised 
freedom for those who fought with them,” 
says Professor DePauw. 

Other sessions were devoted to the 
education of colonial ladies and urban 
women in Rhode Island, New York State, 
and Maryland; colonial women of letters; 
the legal status of wives and of female 
vagabonds in 18th-century Massachusetts; 
and the rediscovery of colonial women 
during the Centennial era. Thirty-two 
scholars spoke at the conference. — Phil 
DeBrabant 


Do TV Premium Ads 
Influence Children? 


Do children watching TV ads which 
promise a prize-in-the-box premium get 
distracted from learning about the product 
itself? The Federal Trade Commission 
thought so, and a year ago proposed a ban 
on such premium advertising on televi- 
sion. But research hasn’t supported such a 
theory. 

GW professors Robert F. Dyer and 
Salvatore Divita, associate dean of the 
School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration, along with a colleague from 
Kent State University, conducted one 
such study, which critiqued the proposed 
FTC ban. They concluded that “No 
evidence was uncovered that premiums 
serve to distract the child from retaining 
important product information, when only 
10 seconds of a 30-second commercial are 
devoted to the premium.” In fact, the 
researchers found that both younger and 
older children who saw a commercial with 
a 10-second premium pitch actually 
remembered more about the product itself 
than children in a control group who saw 
the ad without the premium segment. 

The study therefore recommended that 
the code, rather than banning premium 
advertising outright, instead stringently 
limit the percentage of time of an ad 
devoted to the premium offer. This 
summer FTC released the study to the 
public and delayed a final decision on ban- 
ning premium advertising. 

Lest premium advertisers become over- 
confident, however, the study also found 
that the children who saw no premium in- 
formation “displayed a more favorable at- 
titude toward Snappy Fruit Smacks” (a 
fictional cereal) than the children who 
were promised a premium in the cereal 
box. 


New Graduate Program in 


Historic Preservation 


A new graduate program in historic 
preservation has been established at GW, 
one of the first in the United States to 
offer a multidisciplinary approach to the 
field. Funded by a grant from the architec- 
ture and environmental arts program of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, the 
program incorporates study in history, the 
humanities, urban planning and design. 
Frederick Gutheim, author of The 
Potomac and a frequent consultant to 
civic, planning, and historical organi- 
zations, is program director. “Complex 
questions involving living historical dis- 
tricts, the preservation of ethnic com- 
munities in cities, the adaptive use of old 
buildings, and many new problems have 
begun to overshadow traditional concern 
with historical styles and architectural 
values,” says Gutheim. “This program is 
designed as a means for preparing 
specialists in planning, design, and related 
fields for the complicated and increasingly 


humanistic problems involved in historic 
preservation.” 

The program consists of a core 
curriculum in historic preservation and ur- 
ban planning, such courses as “Federal 
and State Urban Policy Development,” 
“Oral History and Interview Techniques,” 
and “Urban Geography”; student in- 
ternships with local public, volunteer, and 
private agencies dealing with historic 
preservation projects; field study at An- 
napolis, Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
Williamsburg and other historic sites; and 
symposia featuring authorities in architec- 
ture, planning, preservation, history, and 
urban affairs. 

Representatives from the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the Maryland 
Historical Trust, the Washington Center 
for Metropolitan Studies and the St. 
Mary’s City Commission are par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Law School Opens Center for the Deaf 


Deaf people are automatically excluded 
from juries, often denied educational op- 
portunities, and discriminated against by 
insurance companies. It is difficult for 
deaf people to express their views if they 
become involved in a crime or civil action. 

To help alleviate such problems and to 
help deaf people achieve their full legal 
rights, GW’s National Law Center, along 
with Gallaudet College, has established a 
Center for Law and the Deaf. Funded by a 
grant from the Department of HEW, the 


Center will provide legal counseling and 
referrals, recruit and encourage qualified 
deaf students who wish to go to law 
school, and organize workshops for the 
deaf on their legal rights. It will also serve 
as a model for other such centers. 

“After too many years and too many 
instances of the law being used against 
deaf persons,” says Glenn Goldberg, 
executive director of the Center, “we hope 
to begin using the law for the deaf com- 
munity.” 


‘GW Times,’ ‘Hatchet’ Win National Honors 


The GW Times and the student semi- 
weekly newspaper Hatchet have won 
national awards for excellence in jour- 
nalism for 1975. 

GW Times won honors in three 
national associations communications 
competitions: an Award of Merit from the 
Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE); an Award for 
Excellence in Educational Journalism 
from the Educational Press Association of 
America (EdPress — one of only three 
college and university publications to 


receive this honor); and a Certificate of 
Merit for editorial design at the 1975 Art 
Directors Exhibition in Washington. 

A GW Times feature article, “Tracing 
the History of Streetlights,” which 
appeared in the Oct/Nov 1974 issue, was 
also singled out for a special EdPress cita- 
tion, one of only two features in all sub- 
mitted publications to be specially cited. 

The Hatchet won a special citation “in 
recognition of outstanding performance in 
college journalism” at the 1975 Annual 
Press Day at St. Bonaventure University. 


The Women Are Winners 


GW’s women’s crew completed a 
successful season in June by winning two 
second-place medals in the Tenth Annual 
Women's Rowing Championships at 
Princeton, N.J. Medalists were Judy 
Balderson and Judy Schaper, both first- 
year oarswomen. This was only the second 


national championship regatta in which 
GW women competed. In May, the team, 
coached by Gerard Heffernan, brought 
home 15 gold medals from the Women's 
Mid-Atlantic Regional Regatta in 
Philadelphia. 


Student Group Saves 
4,000 Trees a Year 


In contrast to those armchair ecologists 
who spend time talking about the environ- 
ment, recycling, and saving the trees, a 
small group of GW student volunteers is 
doing something about it. 

Ecology Action, now four years old, is 
saving the university about $4,000 a year 
in trash-hauling, disposal, and labor costs 
— and sparing more than 4,000 trees from 
the paper company saws every year. 

This “diehard, dedicated handful,” as 
one member called it, in 1971 approached 
Robert Burch, director of GW’s physical 
plant department, to ask for aid and sup- 
port in their effort to recycle newspapers 
on campus. “With the agreement of the 
university administration, I began what 
has been one of the most rewarding 
experiences of my life,” says Burch. “We 
decided to begin in the dorms with 
newspapers, which are easily segregated 
and can be transported without too much 
difficulty. Physical Plant agreed to 
transport what the students collected, and 
provide other support if necessary — but 
the students had to provide the manpower 
and the brains for the operation.” 

The dorm effort netted about 100,000 
pounds of newspaper a year — collected 
in bins outside the dorms, hauled by 
Physical Plant trucks to be sold to area 
scrap dealers. “Prices for the paper fluc- 
tuate wildly,” says Ecology Action 
member David Baruch °76, a prelaw stu- 
dent who plans to go into environmental 
law, “from a high of about a dollar per 
100 pounds to a current low of about nine 
cents. We aren’t making any profit at all 


at current rates, but all proceeds are put in 
our treasury to finance expansion of our 
program.” 

In 1974, Ecology Action expanded its 
activities to include office waste paper. 
The first office to get special waste-paper 
cans marked for recyclable material was 
the University Business Manager’s on the 
fifth floor of Rice Hall. Soon President 
Elliott too was throwing all his reusable 
paper in a special can. In the summer of 
‘75 student volunteers could be seen paint- 
ing, stenciling, and distributing special 
boxes for recyclable paper to offices 
throughout the campus. 

“The reaction of the people in the of- 
fices has amazed me,” says Burch. “Not 
only have they carefully segregated their 
waste at their desks, but they have also 
gone back into their file cabinets, stripped 
out old records from years back, and 
loaded them for movement and sale. 
Consequently, a fringe benefit has been 
the emptying of file cabinets that might 
have stayed full, requiring additional 
purchases.” 

In 1975 Ecology Action will have 
recycled over 250 tons of paper, and, since 
it takes 17 adult trees to create a ton of 
paper, it spared more than 4,000 trees. 

Plans are currently underway to expand 
the recycling program to every building in 
the university and to include cardboard, 
computer printouts and tab cards, and 
paper from discarded library books and 
periodicals. This could amount to about 
800 tons of paper — or close to 14,000 ful- 
ly grown trees saved — every year. 
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Steve Leyton '75 (center) held “office 
hours” at the corner of 17th and K Streets 
this summer. Leyton runs a gourmet 
pushcart which does a thriving business in 
quiches of various kinds (mushroom, 
ham, spinach, or Nicoise — tomato- 
based); gazpacho, a Spanish cold 
vegetable soup; hummus, a Middle 
Eastern chick-pea spread; pate; cheeses; 
French bread. The unbrellaed pushcart is 
a “subsidiary” of Quiche St. Jacques, a 
firm that sells quiches to retail outlets. 


~ 
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Leyton, who got his degree in political 
science in May, says, “This is my year off 
from college — I hope to go to law 
school. I think my mother is a little 
uneasy about the pushcart. When my 
grandfather came to this country 

from Russia, all he could do for a 
living was push a pushcart. Now here I 
am, with a college degree, and what am 
I doing? ...” (Photo: James A. Parcell, 
Washington Post) 


Task Force Advocates 
Direct Job Creation 


“Condoning mass unemployment is no 
way to begin the third century of our 
nation’s history.” 

This pronouncement is the conclusion 
of a policy statement by the National 
Manpower Policy Task Force, a 16-expert 
group chaired by Professor Sar Levitan, 
director of GW’s Center for Manpower 
Studies. The panel came out strongly for 
direct creation of jobs as a way out of the 
current recession. 

“Even rapid recovery may leave a high 
rate of joblessness for several years, and a 
timid application of macroeconomic tools, 
due to fear of future inflation, will insure 
this eventuality,” the report states. “Direct 
job creation is one tool which can and 
should be used to a greater extent than in 
the past. ..Public service employment, 
employment projects, and public works 
can provide vitally needed goods and ser- 
vices. They can be implemented rapidly 
and effectively. They can be cut back, if 
appropriate, when conditions improve. 
They provide useful output and sustain 


and develop skills. And they are a less 
costly way to fight unemployment than 
many other approaches.” 

The statement deals concretely with the 
question of a price tag. 

“Assuming a tolerable level of 4.5% un- 
employment, the present 8.9% rate means 
3.6 million ‘excess’ unemployed, and calls 
for 900,000 public service jobs. Since some 
300,000 service jobs are currently 
available, an expansion of 600,000 jobs is 
needed, carrying a $5 billion price tag.” 

Many people blanch at such heavy 
costs, the authors continue. “These 
recommendations carry a multibillion 
dollar price tag. Yet, so does a tax cut, 
expansion of unemployment compensa- 
tion, and other ‘emergency’ measures 
which have been taken with no more 
guarantee of their potential im- 
pact. . .Properly designed job creation 
programs can play an important role in 
augmenting macroeconomic measures 
and preventing repetition of the current 
deep recession.” 


Center for Family Research 


Studies Alcohol Problems 


The Center for Family Research at GW’s 
Medical Center is conducting a study of 
families with self-defined drinking 
problems. The study, funded by a grant 
from the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism, is designed to help 
researchers learn more about how families 
use alcohol and how alcohol problems 
affect family life. 

Families selected for the study will par- 
ticipate for six months in multiple-family 


discussion groups, in-home observations, 
tests, and interviews. Each family will be 
videotaped. Members of the research 
team will conduct up to eight in-home in- 
terviews of each family. Observation 
periods will last between four and eight 
hours, during the week and on weekends. 

Families who wish to volunteer for this 
study may contact the Center at 202-331- 
2624. Each family chosen will receive $350 
for its participation. 


The Professor and Two P 


President Luis Echeverria of Mexico (left) 
invited GW Professor of Romance 
Languages James Willis Robb (second 
from right) to national ceremonies in 
honor of the Mexican humanist Alfonso 
Reyes (1889-1959) in Mexico City in 
May. Robb is a specialist on Reyes’ 


residents 


works. President Leopold Senghor (right) 
of Senegal, himself a poet, brought 
greetings from Africa. Alicia Reyes, 
granddaughter of Reyes, shows the trio 
through the Alfonso Reyes Library, which 
she administers. (Photo: Excelsior, 
Mexico City) 
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Word has it one hapless new student, standing in front 
of Rice Hall not too many years ago, asked a passerby, 
“Where is the George Washington University cam- 
pus?” 

“You're standing in it,” came the reply. 

GW’s federal and Victorian townhouses contrasting 
with smooth new concrete facades, its rose gardens, 
grassy quadrangles, purple flowering plum trees out- 
side Marvin Center create a mix of impressions — all 
familiar to campus inhabitants. But what of those who 
are only visiting, or trying to find departmental offices? 
Master plans to close off streets, and student 
Suggestions to fence the campus may be a long way 
from implementation, but there has been some effort 
given recently to solving the campus identity problem 
— including a unified graphic image. 

GW’s new graphics—bright blue patches of 
color—are just beginning to appear. When all the in- 
terior and exterior signs are complete, they will help tie 
the campus together visually and make finding a par- 
ticular building easier. 

It all started in the early 70s when the campus 
sported a menagerie of informational and directional 
signs of different colors, sizes, and typestyles, some of 
which are still in evidence. 

“We were trying to eliminate this hodgepodge of 
building signs,” explained GW Vice President and 
Treasurer Charles Diehl, “so we came up with a plan 
to coordinate all the signs on campus.” 

After discussion with campus planner Everett 
Fellinger and Harvey Brasse, director of graphics and 
printing, the proposal was approved by the budget 
committee and a graphic designer put to work. By late 
1972 the university had a complete signage system on 
paper, and soon the new building signs began showing 
up. 

But there’s still a long way to go. 

“Replacing all the older signs at once would be 
prohibitively expensive,” said Diehl. He estimates it 
will take at least three more years to change over com- 
pletely. Meanwhile Lisner Auditorium, the library, and 
the H.B. Burns Memorial Building (the University 
Clinic) display bronze lettering used to identify the 
major buildings; blue plaques are appearing on other 
facades, such as Samson Hall, and many buildings now 
have interior signs identifying offices. 

A visit to the sign shop finds signmaker Ron Allan 
at work amid a pile of red and blue signs. Using a pan- 
tographic machine and multi-colored sandwich-style 
engraving stock, he traces around a master letter of a 
brass font, while an extension arm of the machine 
mimics his movements a percentage size smaller. The 
engraving point chisels away the blue top layer, 
exposing a whitish inner layer, making letters. This 
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technique is used to make the interior and exterior 
signs for the smaller buildings. Larger bronze letters 
for major buildings are specially ordered. Sign lettering 
is made in a version of a graphic typeface called Op- 
tima, a modern, easy-to-read style with a classic touch 
to it. 

Blue will be the color most apparent to those driving 
in the campus area. It’s designated as the background 
for all exterior signs, interior plaques, employee un- 
iform pocket and sleeve patches, and university vehi- 
cles. 

The dark blue and buff were matched to the uniform 
George Washington wore as commander of the Con- 
tinental Army in 1783. Pictured in a painting by 
Edward Savage of the Washington family at Mt. Ver- 
non in 1795, the clothing now resides on the third floor 
of the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of 
History and Technology. 

Faculty parking signs will be buff, kiosk panels 
orange or olive, student parking green, and visitor 
parking red. Proper height, placement of letters, and 
typestyle (directional signs in parking areas are a 
bolder, but similar face—Helvetica) are all explained in 
great detail in a signage manual. 

Implementation of the new system gave some in the 
university unusual pursuits. Graphics director Brasse 
discovered a sewing machine that could “sew” Optima 
during a hunt for a supplier of shoulder patches for 
university uniforms. Some GW mail carriers are now 
attired in the first of these. Eventually many other un- 
iformed service personnel will wear them. 

The total system calls for everything from 
maintenance trucks to stairwells to be identified not 
only to make the university’s image more apparent in 
the Foggy Bottom neighborhood, but for other reasons 
as well—safety is one. Oversized numerals in stairwells 
and parking garage levels will be the only such iden- 
tification in the area, giving visual impact to each exit 
in an emergency situation. Colors used there will have 
high contrast with wall paint. Despite the difficulty of 
fabrication, campus planner Fellinger hopes to see 
more supergraphics used in the future, especially in 
areas in the new Charles E. Smith Center where the 
large lettering would lend itself well to an athletic 
scene. George Washington silhouette decalcomanias 
(the original word for decals) are suggested for safety 
on glass doors and window walls. 

Within a few months perimeter signs, free-standing, 
blue signs with buff logos of the George Washington 
profile, will go up at main entry points to the campus. 
Already all corners have been identified by lamppost 
street signs indicating the street name and George 
Washington University underneath, erected with the 
cooperation of the District of Columbia government. 

“Weve had a few problems,” says Fellinger. “One is 
that the individual bronze letters set into the sides of 
major buildings cast shadows onto the surface of the 
building. That’s fine with a newer building with a 
smooth finished surface, but on some of the older 
buildings signs are difficult to read at certain times of 
the day. And the letters must still be set far enough out 
from the building for painters to paint under them.” 

Another problem is the lengths of some of the names 
to go on signs, and decisions to be made about which 
divisions within a building should be identified on the 
outside in addition to the building name. 

“We'd want someone walking down G Street 
looking for the Art Department to know that the of- 
fices were in Building H. But then we don’t want to 
needlessly clutter up building surfaces with signs,” he 
said. 

Most of these obstacles aren’t insurmountable. The 
result, within a few years, should be a more visibly 
cohesive GW campus. O 
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Signmaker Ron Allan at work. 
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by Robert Berendt 
Shall “By the time they were decant- 
ed the embryos had a horror 
of the cold. They were predestined to 
We: to the tropics, to be miners 
and acetate silk spinners and steel work- 


ers. Later on their 
minds would be 
made to endorse 


the judgments of 
Human their bodies. All 
conditioning aims at 

that: making people 

Genes? like their unescapable 
social destiny.” In 


1932, people found Aldous Huxley’s utopian notion of 
assembly-line mass production of humans in Brave 
New World bizarre and far-fetched. Yet in his forword 
to the book Huxley notes, “Brave New World is a 
book about the future, and, whatever its artistic or 
philosophical qualities, a book about the future can in- 
terest us only if its prophecies look as though they 
might conceivably come true.” 

Although the scientific community has not yet 
attempted to mass produce human beings, genetic 
research has made such startling advances in the last 
three decades that people are becoming concerned 
about where this new knowledge is taking us. For 
example, in 1974, a British researcher announced that 
three normal babies had been born after fertilizing 
human eggs in the laboratory, and implanting them in 
the wombs of three women to grow. Embryonic 
transplants from infertile to fertile mothers are being 
rapidly developed for “general” use. Some researchers 
feel that by the end of the century, prospective parents 
will be able to choose the sex of their child before con- 
ception. Today known as genetic technology, this 
sophisticated, ever-growing body of knowledge may 
one day lead to the eradication of genetic diseases and 
defects, while also enabling scientists of the future ac- 
tually to manipulate and modify the complex genetic 
framework of life itself. 

Perhaps the most valuable application of genetic 
research has been in the detection of genetic diseases, 
defects, and abnormalities. Advances in this area have 
been aided by the successful development of a new 
diagnostic procedure known as amniocentesis. The 
procedure involves the removal of a specified amount 
of amniotic fluid or tissue from the womb of the 
mother. This sample is analyzed to detect abnor- 
malities in chromosome number or structure, exposure 
to dangerous mutations, and other biochemical in- 
dicators of genetic defects. The procedure. was 
pioneered by Dr. Cecil B. Jacobson, assistant professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology, and head of reproductive 


genetics for the GW Medical Center. Dr. Jacobson dis- 
covered early in his research that by analyzing the 
chromosomes obtained through amniocentesis, the sex 
of the fetus could be accurately determined early in 
pregnancy. As a result, amniocentesis has become par- 
ticularly valuable in cases where the mother is a poten- 
tial carrier of a sex-linked disease such as hemophilia 
or muscular dystrophy, that affect only males. “As a 
result of our success with this procedure as a means of 
predetermining sex,” Dr. Jacobson says, “we can now 
test sooner to discover the sex of a child of a sex-linked 
disease carrier.” 

In cases where analysis shows that the fetus of a 
carrier of a male sex-linked disease is indeed a male, 
abortion is often discussed with the parents as an alter- 
native to what many feel is a tremendous burden of 
anguish and expense — giving birth to a child with 
severe genetic defects. Even though the incidence of 
these affected cases statistically is very low, the success 
of amniocentesis as a sex-determinant has raised a host 
of obvious ethical and moral questions about aborting 
“defective” children. 

This particular issue raises serious legal questions as 
well. In “Genetic Technology: Law and Policy for the 
Brave New World,” an article published in the Indiana 
Law Journal, GW law professor Harold Green, direc- 
tor of the Law Center’s Law, Science, and Technology 
Program, discusses a possible legal consequence of this 
issue. “Existing statutes prohibiting the marriage of 
persons with various diseases or biological deficiencies 
may be broadened,” he says, “to ban or regulate the 
marriage of persons with genetic characteristics in- 
dicating a probability that any child born will be defec- 
tive. This may lead to laws mandating abortion to pre- 
vent the birth of such children.” 

The capability to determine the sex of a fetus 
cytologically has produced an unusual problem for 
Dr. Jacobson. “We have a very new group of patients,” 
he says, “who because of various social phenomena feel 
very strongly that they would prefer to have a boy or to 
have a girl. We have already had a case where a couple 
demanded an abortion because their choice of sex was 
not fulfilled.” 

Sex preselection (before conception) is an entirely 
different, and scientifically more complex issue. “To 
affect preselection,” says Dr. Jacobson, “we would 
have to choose selectively one gamete over another to 
influence fertilization. There is no way at the present 
time at least this can be done.” However, research in 
this area is continuing at centers around the country 
and abroad. 

A controversial product of progress in genetic 
technology is the development of embryo transplants. 
It involves the transplanting of a fertilized egg from 
one woman to the womb of another if she (the donor) 


for some reason cannot bear the child herself. 
Professor Green cites an interesting possible con- 
sequence if this technique becomes readily available. 
“It will open the door to surrogate motherhood, 
‘wombs for rent.’ One can visualize the possibility that 
a woman may undertake, for a fee, to have the fer- 
tilized egg of another woman implanted in her womb, 
in order that the donor of the egg may have her — and 
her husband’s — biological child without the burden of 
child-bearing.” 

One area of genetic technology that has sparked 
public interest and curiosity is research in in vitro fer- 
tilization. Jn vitro simply means outside the body, 
generally in the laboratory — the province of the 
fabled “test tube baby.” The experiments performed by 
the British researcher mentioned earlier are the most 
celebrated examples of this research. However, though 
Dr. Jacobson agrees that a human egg can be fertilized 
in vitro, he says, “the researchers claim to a successful 
womb implantation and eventual birth of each egg is 
questionable. They have produced no documented 
material, nor has the procedure been verified in other 
clinical trials.” 

Perhaps the most unknown area of experimental 
genetics is cloning. “In cloning,” notes Professor 
Green, “the nucleus of the egg would be removed and 
replaced by a body cell from a particular individual. 
Theoretically at least, this would result in the develop- 
ment of an individual who is biologically identical to 
the individual who donated the nucleus, thus creating 
the possibility of producing multiple carbon copies ofa 
single person.” This technique comes as close as any to 
Huxley’s idea. Although scientists in France have 
achieved cloning with frogs, scientists generally 
acknowledge that it will be some time before it can be 
attempted with the higher mammals, let alone man. 

In a recent report, the Committee for Inborn Errors 
of Metabolism of the National Academy of Sciences 
voiced its concern over the possible use of genetic 
technology for eugenic aims — i.e., to improve the 
quality of the human race through the control of 
hereditary factors. “Genetics has provided so 
penetrating an understanding of life and development,” 
the report noted, “that some scientists have expressed 
fears that this knowledge might be misused, even by 
well-meaning persons, to fill eugenic aims. Certain 
techniques might be perverted to purposes of ‘improve- 


ment of race’ and do, therefore, represent a real 


threat.” 

Experts on evolution are concerned about how ad- 
vances in genetic technology will affect the 
evolutionary process of natural selection. Many fear 
that by gradually eliminating genetic defects, we will 
throw the gene pool (the total quantity of genes 
available for reproduction in a population) off balance. 


Harold Green notes another possible imbalance. “The 
use of future genetic techniques giving parents the op- 
tion to choose the sex of their children,” he says, 
“could result in a serious imbalance in the ratio of 
males to females in our society.” An American phar- 
maceutical company took another view, suggesting in a 
pamphlet that “the use of the technology for sex selec- 
tion is potentially powerful in its family planning 
applications, and worldwide in its implications for the 
population explosion.” 

The potential social consequences of genetic 
technology as it becomes more advanced are awesome. 
This helps to explain current societal misgivings about 
where genetics is taking us in the years ahead. One 
writer commented that progress in the biomedical 
sciences had made people “fearful of science.” Harry 
E. Yeide, assistant dean of the Columbian College and 
professor of religion, has one explanation for this 
general apprehension. “One of the aspects of this new 
research that makes people apprehensive is that it in- 
vests an enormous amount of power in a very small 
group of people. One of the central insights of 
democracy is that human beings left with unfettered 
power often do bad things to one another.” 

In apparent response to public concern about genetic 
research, the federal government placed an embargo 
on in vitro research in 1970, an action that generated 
much debate. “In vitro experimentation holds the 
answer to genetic disease and to its cure,” says Dr. 
Jacobson. “Can you imagine a nation that embargoes 
research? It implies, ‘I don’t want to know.’ It’s worse 
than ignorance. It’s fear.” 

Supporters of the embargo contend that it was in- 
itiated to avoid damage from unforseen risks, and to 
encourage the scientific community to examine the 
direction in which it was advancing. “Particularly when 
most research in genetic technology in the U.S. is ad- 
vancing as a direct or indirect result of public support,” 
Harold Green notes, “it is never too early to ask where 
this technology is taking us.” 

Harold Green also feels that the research communi- 
ty has a special responsibility as genetic technology 
becomes more complex. “It is to be hoped,” he says, 
“that those who are presently serving as the midwives 
for the emergence of the new genetic technology will 
recognize a public responsibility to tell the public fully, 
candidly, and in language the public can understand, 
where the new knowledge in genetics may take us as 
this knowledge is expanded and used.” 

Dr. Jacobson, expressing a view widely maintained 
among researchers in biomedicine, explains simply 
why there is no cause for undo alarm. “People can say 
yes or no to technology,” he says. “Technology doesn’t 
rule me, technology serves me. It’s not good or bad, it’s 
how you apply it.” O 
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by Phil DeBrabant 

“The Federal Court House covered a whole city block. 
It had huge entrances on each side — that could be 
reached only by climbing an impressive flight of 
stairs,” said Charles Caniff. “I located a ‘vehicle en- 
trance’ to the basement of the building. Hoping my 
wheelchair would be approved as a vehicle, I went 
down a precipitous incline, dodging postal trucks on 
the way. . .I negotiated a ramp, a loading dock, and 
the building’s boiler room and finally reached a freight 
elevator which did not stop on my floor. After going up 
two additional floors, transfering to a passenger 
elevator and going down another floor, I finally 
reached my destination — the local Internal Revenue 
Office where I had an appointment.” 

Mr. Caniff, executive director of the Association 
of Rehabilitation Centers, is a taxpayer like every other 
employed American; his tax monies contribute to the 
construction costs of buildings like his Federal Court 
House. But he does not have the easy access to that 
building which other taxpayers enjoy — because he is 
confined to a wheelchair. 

Disabled people suffer unduly from the limitations 
placed on their lives by all kinds of barriers — architec- 
tural, legal, and attitudinal. A four-day Institute, 
“Accessibility /Mobility for the Handicapped,” was 
held recently at GW to discuss this problem. The 
Institute was sponsored by the department of human 
kinetics and leisure studies at GW, the rehabilitation 
research and training center of the GW School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, and the National 
Therapeutic Recreation Society. 

“At any given time, in the United States, 30 million 
people are suffering from a temporary or a permanent 
physical handicap. One out of 10 persons has some dis- 
ability that prevents him from using buildings designed 
for only the physically fit,’ says physical therapist 
Dorothy Jeffries. 

Architectural barriers make the ordinary transac- 
tions of daily life a constant struggle. Disabled people 
have to wage a battle to get into buildings, to go to the 
bathroom, to do, in short, all the things that one must 
do in order to live a full life in our society. 

Flights of stairs, revolving doors, narrow doorways, 
out-of-reach drinking fountains, narrow restrooms, 
and inaccessible elevators are among the many 
architectural barriers in the man-made environment 
which inhibit full access by the disabled. “An individual 
with a physical impairment,” a Department of 
Transportation publication states, “may fail to use 
existing community services and facilities, including 
employment and vocational rehabilitation oppor- 
tunities, merely because of the difficulty in reaching 
them.” Charles Caniff adds, “I cannot buy a stamp in 
the Post Office in the village where I live because one 
has to negotiate 15 steps to get inside. The village hall 
and police station are equally inaccessible.” 

Although it will be many years before we will have 
anything like a barrier-free environment, there is a 
growing movement to eliminate architectural barriers 
from buildings. The American National Standards 
Institute has developed standard specifications which 
would make all new buildings completely accessible to 
the handicapped. These specifications include: one en- 
trance on the ground level, a ramp instead of stairs, 32- 
inch wide doors, restrooms to accommodate 
wheelchair users, and access by the handicapped to 
elevators. A new federal law requires that any building 
financed and constructed with federal funds must be 
fully accessible to the handicapped. 

At GW, a group of graduate students in an educa- 
tion seminar taught by Dr. Donald Linkowski, in 
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cooperation with the D.C. Public Interest Research 
Group and the department of human kinetics and 
leisure studies, recently did an accessibility..survey of 
the Washington metropolitan area. The goals of the 
survey were to (1) collect research material including 
guidelines in the area of accessibility; (2) survey the 
accessibility of the physically handicapped to a wide 
range of facilities within the metropolitan area; and (3) 
produce a guidebook (available later this year) which 
will provide a handy source of information on accessi- 
ble facilities in the Washington area. 

The students also made a survey of the GW campus 
and made recommendations to the university ad- 
ministration on improving access for the disabled to 
university buildings. 

Access to public and private transportation is essen- 
tial to anyone who lives in our society. Yet, to the dis- 
abled, mobility in transportation is an area fraught 
with problems. City buses are extremely difficult to 
use, if not totally inaccessible; taxis charge much higher 
fees to transport people in wheelchairs; and private 
automobiles with specially designed hand controls are 
very expensive. And the airlines? 

Last May, Pat Thoben, a U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission employee and keynote speaker at the GW 
Institute, went to Washington’s National Airport to 
catch an Allegheny airliner to Philadelphia where she 
was to deliver a speech. She was refused permission to 
board that airliner because she is in a wheelchair. Later 
that same afternoon she was refused permission to 
board an Fastern airliner from Dulles Airport to 
Philadelphia for the same reason. Both airlines told 
Ms. Thoben she was a “safety hazard” both to herself 
and to others in the event of a survivable crash. Ms. 
Thoben responded, “How many crashes are sur- 
vivable?” She also says she is less likely to be a risk to 
herself or others because she is accustomed to 
remaining calm and collected in the face of stressful 
situations — just getting out the door of her apartment 
building is practice for almost any kind of difficulty. 
Ms. Thoben currently has a suit pending against both 
airlines as a result of these two incidents. 

The airlines, including Allegheny and Eastern, do 
not categorically deny boarding priviledge to every per- 
son who is disabled. Whether or not a disabled person 
is allowed on an airliner is up to the pilot’s discretion. 
That leads to a situation in which disabled people are 
often denied boarding privileges arbitrarily and despite 
having confirmed reservations. (Several participants at 
the GW Institute did say that they have traveled 
without difficulty on major American airlines.) 

Pat Thoben has become a leader in the fight to gain 
equal access and full mobility for the disabled. “Our 
values are all wrong when we exclude people from full 
participation in a free and mobile society just because 
they’re disabled,” she says. “We often don’t realize 
that the disabled have dignity and deserve the same 
respect, as individuals, that others enjoy. They suffer 
enormously from social isolation. It undermines the 
person’s self-image and it can be terribly demoraliz- 
ing.” 

If any attendees at GW’s Institute had any doubts 
about the ability of the disabled to fend for themselves 
or about their desire to do so, they might have taken a 
lesson from Don Kerr. 

Kerr, a physical therapist and tennis coach, wears an 
artificial leg as a result of an accident early in his life. 
But that didn’t deter him from playing badminton one 
afternoon against Don Paup, associate professor in 
human kinetics and leisure studies, and the National 
Doubles Badminton Champion, for years ranked #2 
nationally in badminton singles! O 
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by Sara Wolf °74 
Lette There is something so im- 
pressive about a steam 
locomotive as it 
From the 25e 
inch down the 


track puffing 
Om clouds of white 
smoke and tap- 


& ping out the familiar “chug- 
“Train chug” rhythm that you've 
learned to expect from the 


movies. I saw the sight for the first time, on Friday, 
March 28, 1975, as the red, white, and blue Number | 
pulled the American Freedom Train out of Alexandria 
Station on its way to opening day in Wilmington, 
Delaware, the first state, and the first stop in a 
monumental bicentennial journey. Wilmington to 
Albany to Manchester to Burlington. Portland, Maine. 
Boston, Lowell and Worcester in Massachusetts. 
Rochester, New York, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati and Archbold, Ohio, and heading west. Two days 
here, pack your bags up and on to the next stop. Three 
days, a week at most in one spot. Always moving. A 
new town, but the same routine as the train pulls in. 
“Spot” the train on its location, level the train, put up 
the ramps, “spot” the concession wagons and ticket 
booth. Hammers clang out a steady rhythm on metal 
spikes, and suddenly a red, white, and blue display tent 
is up and the exhibits are being arranged inside. The 
routine reminiscent of a practiced traveling show didn’t 
always have this polish. Many of the people doing these 
jobs had quit office positions, school, any number of 
trades ... all to go on the road, and oh, the aching 


muscles! 
Things seemed so disorganized at first. Nobody 


knew anybody else, nobody knew exactly what he was 
supposed to be doing; nobody knew what to expect. 
This was the first time anything like this had been 
done, and we still have a long way to go. Although the 


The author is curator of the American Freedom Train 


and will travel aboard it during its 21-month, 48-state 
journey. 
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concept of a museum on wheels is not new, the use of a 
train is really unique. Less than a year ago, the exhibit 
cars were junked baggage cars, the engine was in the 
graveyard, and suddenly we have the Freedom 
Train. ..a kaleidoscope of 200 years of American 
history represented by graphics, sound, and more than 
500 artifacts (all of which are my responsibility). 

It has been really overwhelming. I have to make sure 
that all of these artifacts, documents and memorabilia 
are returned after 21 months in the condition in which 
they were received. That means keeping a hawklike 
view over all of the items, checking them daily for any 
possible change. Determining the environmental con- 
ditions—making sure that temperature and humidity 
levels remain stable, making sure that everything stays 
clean, making sure that light levels stay low and that 
ultraviolet radiation is filtered out. 

After dealing with the problems of maintaining this 
kind of an exhibition, a museum would seem quiet and 
tame. Every day is a new challenge, every town a new 
experience. The people are great. I would never have 
imagined that anyone would wait in a four-hour line to 
see the train. But they do, and they do it happily. I’ve 
heard people say time and time again, “Thank you for 
bringing the train to our town. I never would have seen 
half of these things any other way.” Or, “This tells you 
how much you don’t know about American history.” 

Pm not a flag waver, I’m nonpolitical. . .I don’t even 
read newspapers. But somehow this project is bringing 
America closer to the people, and that makes me aw- 
fully glad to be here. In 21 months, if I’ve done my job 
well, nearly 10 million people will have seen my train, 
and each and every item put together to make up the 
exhibits will still be around for the next birthday of our 
country. O 


Another “passenger” aboard the Freedom Train is a 
University-owned portrait of George Washington 
painted around 1850 by Rembrandt Peale. Three other 
GW alumni played important roles in the Train's early 
stages. Carol Supplee, BA’71, MA’73, and Sarah 
Noreen, MA’74, collected documents and artifacts, 
and Peggy S. Amsterdam, BA’70, MA'74 was reg- 
istrar. (See GW Times, May-June 75.) 
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A Woman of The Times 


by Cynthia Ludvigsen 
In more ways than one she is a woman of 
the Times. 

Eileen Shanahan, BA °44, is a New 
York Times reporter specializing in 
national economic policy, tax legislation 
and business regulation. 

Shanahan began her journalism career 
during the summers of 1942 and 1943 
when she was a copy aide at the 
Washington Post. At GW, she edited The 
Hatchet, Right after college she was a dic- 
tationist, and later a reporter, for United 
Press International. She also worked as a 
midwest regional radio reporter for 
Walter Cronkite. 

“I became a reporter on purpose, but 
became an economic reporter by ac- 
cident,” she says. “I was looking for a job 
in 1951, at a time when there were com- 
prehensive wage-price controls and 
materials rationing in effect. I was able to 
get a job covering that and discovered that 
I liked interpreting complicated, technical 
things.” For her newspaper readers it was 
a fortunate accident. Shanahan’s articles 
explain economic policy and such con- 
cepts as tax credits and oil depletion 
allowances using terms and examples 
from her readers’ everyday lives. In addi- 
tion she explains behind-the-scenes 
politicking and strategies in Congress and 
their significance on the legislation and 
policy-making at hand. 

Shanahan, who went to work at The 
Times in 1962, puts in a 60-hour week and 
has won several awards in business jour- 
nalism. She serves on the steering com- 
mittee of the Reporters’ Committee for 
Freedom of the Press, which is a legal 
defense fund for journalists involved in 
First Amendment cases. Recently she was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Fund for Investigative Journalism, which 
provides grants to free-lance writers. 
Shanahan is also a member of the 
Washington Press Club and this year is 
the first year in 12 that she hasn’t held a 
Press Club office. She often gives speeches 
to business and women’s groups and 
serves on the advisory council of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Government 
in Princeton, N.J. 


Timeswoman Eileen Shanahan 


Like many reporters Shanahan has 
found that her work is changing rapidly. 
As the world she writes about gets more 
complex she finds herself, much to her 
regret, writing less spot news and more 
trend or wrap-up stories. “I love spot 
news,” she said enthusiastically. “My idea 
of a perfect day is when a difficult story 
about tax legislation is breaking and it’s 
20 minutes before the deadline. I like the 
challenge of working against the clock, 
but I realize we have to get away from 
that.” 

According to Shanahan the most fun- 
damental problem facing journalists today 
is the increasing volume and complexity of 
news, making it impossible for reporters 
to cover it all. Though she loves spot news, 
she favors the growing emphasis on in- 
vestigative journalism and believes it is a 
necessity. On the whole, she says, it is 
done very responsibly and fairly. 

Shanahan, who has always used her 
maiden name, is also an outspoken 
woman, especially when the subject is 
women. 

“The young women in the journalism 
profession work harder than the average 
man. They are professionals who have 
problems being taken seriously. They now 


Faris, Korcheck Elected to GW Hall of Fame 


Bob Faris, AA ’37, BSP ’39, GW’s direc- 
tor of athletics for the past 19 years, and 
Steve Korcheck, BSP ’54, MAE °66, EdD 
70, baseball and football star and former 
head baseball coach at GW, were elected 
to the university’s Athletic Hall of Fame 
last spring. 

They joined 22 other illustrious GW 
athletes including Red Auerbach, Tuffy 
Leemans, Andy Davis, Calvin Griffith, 
and Bob Considine. 

Faris lettered for three years in football, 
basketball and tennis at GW. During his 
two-decade tenure as athletic director, 
GW has won 19 Southern Conference 
championships, participated in NCAA 
baseball and basketball championships, 
and won the 1957 Sun Bowl football 
game. Faris also coached the golf team for 
18 years, posting a 106-90-4 record. He 


has been instrumental in the design and 
construction of the new Charles E. Smith 
Center for Physical Education and 
Athletics. 

Korcheck, who is chairman of the 
department of health and physical educa- 
tion at Manatee Junior College in Braden- 
ton, Fla., was an All-American center for 
the Colonial football team and was elected 
three times to the All-Southern 
Conference baseball team. He was voted 
the 1953 football player of the year by 
Southern Conference sportswriters. 

Korcheck was drafted by the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers of the National Football 
League, but upon his graduation from 
GW, he joined the Washington Senators 
baseball club. He coached GW’s baseball 
team from 1967 to 1970. 


Going Places — The Alumni Way 
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GW Alumni in Kiev. 


How about a round trip to Romania for a 
week, with meals — for $343? Or the 
same deal to Paris for $458? Or to 
Moscow and Leningrad for $559? There 
are still some remarkable travel bargains 
around, if, for example, you’re an alum- 
nus or alumna of GW. 

At the GW Alumni Association, assis- 
tant director Marvin Ickow is in charge of 


the travel program. “This program is just 
one more way of involving alumni, ” he 
says. “And it’s been very successful. There 
are four couples who have gone on at least 
four of our trips.” Points visited since the 
program started three years ago include 
London, Rome, Greece, Copenhagen, 
Hawaii, Acapulco, and Hong Kong. The 
trip to Romania got the largest participa- 
tion ever, with 260 GW alumni on board. 

“We deal with a number of travel agen- 
cies and compare all the elements to come 
up with the best package. Trips must be 
realistic in prospect. Our question is 
always, ‘Can you really do all that?” Then 
too we call a number of alumni after each 
trip to rate it in terms of service, etc.” 
Marv Ickow continues. “For 1976, we’re 
planning to experiment with somewhat 
longer jaunts — ten days to two weeks. 
We'd like to hear from alumni on places 
they'd enjoy seeing. Right now East 
Africa and Australia are under con- 
sideration.” He can be reached at GW 
Alumni Association, Washington, DC 
20052, or at 202-676-6435. 

This year’s travel plans shape up like 
this: Paris, Nov. 10-18 ($459); Istanbul, 
Dec. 15-23 ($401); Moscow and 
Leningrad, Jan. 7-15 ($559); Cancun, 
Mexico, Jan. 19-26 ($343); Hong Kong, 
May 7-18 ($688). Which proves that there 
are still a few bargains around. 
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are becoming consciously angry. That’s 
good to see. It’s constructive! There’s also 
been an increase in simple numbers, Now 
about 15 percent of the press corps are 
women. There’s no longer a sense of isola- 
tion and you don’t encounter sexist 
remarks because there are too many of us. 

“Women journalists do have problems 
with some male sources. There are men 
who find it hard to take a woman serious- 
ly. They’re not genuinely confortable in 
serious intellectual pursuits with women. 
Especially guilty are those in the 45-55 
year-old group, particularly those from 
elitist schools or with prep school 
backgrounds. It’s changing, though slow- 
ly. 
“I resent having to put extra energy into 
proving I’m competent and serious. It’s 
less of a problem since I’ve worked at The 
Times, but women go through a lot of 
mickey mouse to establish that they’re 
serious professionals.” 

Since 1971 Shanahan has, at her own 
request, been covering the Washington 
and national aspects of the women’s 
movement for The Times. She belongs to 
the Journalists for Professional Equality, 
a Washington press corps feminist group 
which began by fighting the Gridiron 
Club, a formerly all-male journalist 
organization. The group has continued to 
offer support and tips to both national and 
metropolitan women reporters in Wash- 
ington. 

Shanahan is also part of a group of 
Times women who have filed suit against 
the paper, alleging discriminatory hiring 
and promotion practices. “It is difficult to 
get hired at The Times,” she said, “and 
difficult for a woman to be promoted to 
managerial or executive positions. 
However, once a woman is hired there, 
she is not discriminated against in report- 
ing assignments. Women are not ‘ghetto- 


ized’ or relegated to the backroom. I’ve 
never been asked to cover a White House 
wedding or social affair.” 

When she is not working Shanahan 
relaxes at a river cottage in West Virginia. 
She knits, and reads a great deal. Her 
reading consists mainly of political nonfic- 
tion and professional journals. She reads 
two or three novels a year and is currently 
on a feminist reading spurt. Her maga- 
zine reading list includes The New York- 
er, New Republic, Harper's, Atlantic 
Monthly, Washingtonian, Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, [MORE], Washington 
Monthly and New York. 

Shanahan considers independence es- 
sential to her work and she guards hers 
closely. “I make it a rule not to go to 
dinner with a source unless there’s a work 
reason. Reporters often say you can’t be 
nasty or you'll be cut off by sources. That 
is cowardly nonsense. They need us more 
than we need them. You can write a tough 
story and survive. You survive even better 
because they [the sources] want to get 
their points across. These people are not 
friends of reporters and they shouldn’t be. 
If it’s friendship, the reporter has sold out. 
Their interests and ours conflict. 
Reporters everywhere lose sight of this 
fact. There’s a compelling necessity for 
arm’s length dealings with, sources.” 

This outspoken, independent nature 
makes Shanahan well-suited to the jour- 
nalism profession and she doesn’t regret 
her choice of careers. “Journalism is a 
good life,” she reflects. “You can make a 
tolerable living and it is one of the last 
areas where you don’t get drowned in an 
organization. Working alone, and in my 
own way, gives me a sense of having made 
a contribution to public understanding, 
which is essential to a democracy.” She 
pauses for a few seconds. “It’s also a lot of 
fun.” 
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Alumni in the News 
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AMA President Palmer 


In the colleges — 


Dr. Mary Arenas, MA 62, PhD *71, has 
been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of foreign languages at Moravian 
College (Pa.). Dr. Arenas taught at GW 
for a year before joining the Moravian 
faculty. 


Dr. Irving S. Cooper, BA ’43, MD ’45, the 
New York neurosurgeon credited with 
developing more significant innovations in 
brain surgery than any other person alive 
today (see GW Times, Dec. 1973), has 
been elected to membership on the Board 
of Trustees of New College in Sarasota, 
Florida. Dr. Cooper became a trustee of 
the New College Foundation when the 
liberal arts college became a part of the 
University of South Florida this summer. 
He was recently selected by New York 
magazine as one of the world’s six greatest 
doctors. 


Dr. Richard Cuba, MBA 65, DBA 71, 
has been chosen as an Outstanding 
Educator of America for 1975. Selected 


Captain Leland Kollmorgen 


on the basis of civic and professional 
achievements, Dr. Cuba is featured in the 
national awards volume Outstanding 
Educators of America. Dr. Cuba is chair- 
man of the management department of 
the University of Baltimore, where he 
teaches business management and 
organizational psychology. 


Larry A. Hermann, MPA ”70, director of 
the Office of Administrative Services in 
the U.S. General Accounting Office, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. John P. Hoyt, PhD ’53, mathematics 
professor at Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania, was honored recently by the 
students, who voted him the outstanding 
teacher award. 


Frank C. Kimball, JD °39, received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree at com- 
mencement exercises at Marymount 
College of Virginia, in May. 


Cdr. Lucille Kuhn, USN, BA 760, is the 
new head of the Navy’s coeducational of- 


Alumni Authors and Artists 


Authors 


Bob Considine, °31. The Remarkable Life 
of Dr. Armand Hammer (Harper and 
Row, 1975). The author’s 25th book. 


C. W. Griffin, Jr., BS °49. Taming the 
Last Frontier: A Prescription for the Ur- 
ban Crisis (Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1974). 
Energy Conservation in Buildings: 
Techniques for Economical Design 
(Construction Specifications Institute, 
1974). 


James C. Humes, BA ’59, LLB ’62. 
Podium Humor (Harper and Row, 1975). 


Gary Kern 63. Translation of Mikhail 
Zoschenko’s Before Sunrise. (Ardis Press 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1975.) The translator, 
an authority on Russian writers, is assitant 
professor of foreign languages at the 
University of Rochester. 


Sarah Pressey Noreen, MA °74. Public 
Street Illumination in Washington, D.C.: 


An Illustrated History (GWU-GW- 
Washington Studies, 1975). 


Peter D. Rosenberg, LLM °71. Patent 
Law Fundamentals (Clark Boardman 
Co., 1975). 


Artists 


Peter Hoffer, BA °66, exhibit of linocuts, 
silkscreens, silkscreen linocuts, 
woodengravings and etchings, at the 
Jewish Community Center in Scranton, 
Penn. 


Felix Conrad Schwarz, BAE ’28, MAE 
°30, exhibition of paintings at the Sheridan 
Gallery in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Raymond Twiddy III, MFA ’67, two 
prints accepted for hanging in the Second 
Miami Graphics Biennial, an inter- 
national print and art center in Miami. 
Twiddy was one of 183 artists selected 
from more than 500 around the world to 
be represented. 


Mary Ellen Harvey 


ficer’s candidate school at the Naval 
Education and Training Center in New- 
port, Rhode Island. 


Roger L. Lawrence, MA °49, professor of 
education and coordinator of personnel 
training in the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice of Iowa State University, was 
honored by the Iowa State University 
recently with a faculty citation from the 
ISU Alumni Association at an annual 
honors and awards convocation. 


Lenore Miller, MFA *72, has been ap- 
pointed curator of art at GW’s Dimock 
Gallery. For the past two years, she has 
served the Dimock as assistant curator, 
and before that was an assistant in New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

Constance B. Colem, MA in Museum 
Training, *75, was appointed the Dimock’s 
new assistant curator. 


(Honorary Kentucky) Colonel Mary 
Magdalene Peters, BAE *73, a teacher of. 
the Hillcrest Heights School in Prince 
Georges County, Md., was selected 
Outstanding Elementary Teacher in 
America for 1974. 


Col. Russell S. Ryland, MPA 67, was ap- 
pointed a professor in the Military 
Science’s Division of Aerospace Studies at 
the University of Florida. Most recently 
he was director of the Defense Race 
Relations Institute at Patrick Air Force 
Base near Cape Kennedy. Ryland has also 
been a ROTC instructor at Columbia 
University and the University of 
Maryland. 


Dr. Gerald Siegel, PhD *72, MPhil ’69, 
has been elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania College English Association, a 
professional organization of about 400 
teachers from throughout the state. He is 
assistant professor of English at York 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Irving L. Spar, BS °47, professor of 
radiation biology and biophysics at the 
University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, has been named 
associate dean of graduate studies there. 


Former GWU baseball standout, Mike 
Toomey, BSP *74, has been named the 
new head baseball coach at GW. Toomey 
led the GW team in hitting his senior year 
here with a .305 batting average, cap- 


tained the team and was named the most 
valuable player at the conclusion of the 
season. He also received the Outstanding 
Senior Athlete Award at the University 
Annual Sports Awards banquet. 


June Welch, JD ’51, a history professor at 
the University of Dallas was honored by 
the Central Texas Area Museum (in 
Salado, Texas) 15th Annual Readers and 
Writers Roundtable. Dr. Welch is the 
author of, among many other works, 
Texas: New Perspectives, a look at Texas 
history, which was officially adopted by 
the Texas Education Agency for use in all 
Texas high schools. Dr. Welch, who prac- 
ticed law for 15 years, was named an 
Outstanding Educator of America for 
1974. 


John T. Wilson, AA °40, BA ’41, was 
named acting president of the University 
of Chicago, succeeding Edward Levi who 
became U.S. attorney general. Wilson has 
been provost of the University since 1969. 


Dr. Thomas O. Wright, MS °71, PhD *74, 
has received a faculty appointment in the 
division of natural sciences at Allegheny 
College (Pa.). Since 1973 Dr. Wright has 
been a lecturer in the department of 
geology at Bryn Mawr College. 


Some Recent Appointments — 


Major General Jonal L. Blank, USAF 
(Ret.), MIA ’63, MA ’64 — vice president 
- administration of Litton Medical 
Systems. Before joining Litton, General 
Blank was assistant deputy chief of staff, 
systems and logistics, at U.S. Air Force 
headquarters, Washington. He has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal, 
Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and the Purple Heart. 


Dr. John J. Bennett, DBA *74 — assistant 
secretary of defense for installations and 
logistics. Dr. Bennett retired from the Air 
Force in 1969 after 25 years of service. 
Prior to his new appointment, Dr. Bennett 
was a consultant to the law firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell of New York City. 


Michael B. Enzi, BA 66 — mayor of the 
city of Gillette, Wyoming. Gillette, the 
home of the world’s single largest coal 
deposit, is experiencing rapid growth due 
to the energy emphasis. 


Rosalie B. Gerber, AA °32, BA ’33, JD ’35 
— first woman president of the board of 
directors of the Jewish Community Center 
of Greater Washington. An attorney, 
national and area community leader, and 
grandmother, Mrs. Gerber is a member of 
the D.C. bar, has been in private law prac- 
tice, and worked for the D.C. Legal Aid 
Bureau. She is author of the book, The 
Responsibilities of Man, and many legal 
articles. 


Donald M. Jacobs, MS *70 — vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois Hospital Association. 


President Ford has named Capt. Leland 
S. Kollmorgen, U.S.N., MA ’66, as his 
military assistant. Kollmorgen, a 1951 


Annapolis graduate, is a former Naval 
Air Station Commander. 


Wesley Lindow, MA ’40 — chairman and 
chief executive officer of First Capital, 
Inc., a firm organized to explore invest- 
ment opportunities in banking and other 
activities. He was formerly president of 
Charter New York Corporation, a bank 
holding company. Lindow is the author of 
a recent book entitled /nside the Money 
Market. 


John B. McKinney, MS ’65 — senior vice 
president by ITT World Com- 
munications, Inc. Mr. McKinney con- 
tinues in his capacity as executive director 
of operations, with responsibility for the 
company’s over-all operations, including 
engineering, technical operations, traffic, 
and marketing. 


Marc L. Koslow, BA 73, and MA °74 
from Columbia University School of 
Journalism, has been appointed to the 
news staff of WCCO-TV, the CBS af- 
filiate in Minneapolis, Minnesota. As a 
senior in high school, Mr. Koslow 
originated the program “High School 
Beat” on WNTN radio, Newton, 
Massachusetts, and subsequently worked 
for NBC’s “Nightly News’ in 
Washington, D.C. and WNYC-TV in 
New York City. 


Major General Charles C. Noble, MA "64, 
(U.S. Army Ret.) — vice president of 
Charles T. Main, Inc., a Boston-based 
engineering firm. 


Dr. Martha B. Lucas Pate, MA °35 — 
board of directors of The New 
Dramatists, Inc. Dr. Pate was also recent- 
ly elected Regent of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 


Linda Pfeifle, PIA 63 — new U.S. Con- 
sul General to the Azores. This is her 
fourth assignment for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. The others have been 
Mexico, Brazil, and Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 


Richard A. Polman, BA *73 — managing 
editor of the Hartford Advocate, the 
weekly “alternative” newspaper in 
Connecticut. He recently completed two 
years as energy and labor reporter on the 
New London (Conn.) Day, where he won 
two Associated Press awards for his 


. coverage of Vietnam veterans and the 


1973 meat boycott. He is also Connecticut 
correspondent for Time magazine. Dick 
was managing editor of the Hatchet at 
GW. 


John W. Snow, JD °67 — deputy un- 
dersecretary of transportation, the 
number 3 post in the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. Mr. Snow had been assis- 
tant secretary for congressional affairs. 


Robert L. Tull, AA °48, BA 749, senior 
vice-president of the Security Storage 
Company of Washington — president of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association at the 55th Annual Conven- 
tion of the NFWA in Acapulco, Mexico 
in March. 


Marvin L. Warner, LLM 42, president of 
the Warner National Corporation — 
chairman of the Ohio Board of Regents. 


Legal Appointments — 


Charles D. Ablard, LLM °59, has been 
sworn in as general counsel of the Army. 
Last September, Ablard returned from six 
months as a fellow at the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at Cambridge University 
in England. Since then he has been helping 
to establish a new law school at South 
Royalton, Vermont, and serving as acting- 
general counsel. 


John A. Austin, JD 72, has been ap- 
pointed assistant attorney general in the 
criminal division of the Maryland State 
Law department. 


Joseph Tabacco, Jr., JD *74, became staff 
prosecutor for the U.S. Department of 
Justice anti-trust division in the Los 
Angeles regional office. He has been in 
private practice with the Washington, 
D.C. law firm of Steptoe and Johnson. 


John Hogan, LLB ’57, has been appointed 
to the legal staff of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. He is former minority 
counsel on the staff of the District of 
Columbia Committee. 


John H. McGonagle, Jr., LLM °71, has 
been named chairman of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association’s subcom- 
mittee on trade and appointed to the 
National Advisory Committee of the 
National Center for Dispute Settlement. 
He is currently associated with Mudge, 
Rose, Guthrie, and Alexander in 
Washington, D.C., and recently published 
an article, “Developments in Consumer 
Arbitration” in The Brief (the Phi Delta 
Phi Quarterly). 


Medical Appointments and Honors — 


Dr. Ray F. Garman, MD ’61, has received 
certification in pulmonary diseases by the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. 
Dr. Garman is an assistant professor of 
medicine at Hahnemann Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and the medical director of 
the Robert Packer Hospital School of 
Respiratory Therapy. 


Dr. Floyd D. Loop, MD °62, has been 
named head of the department of thoracic 
and cardiovascular surgery at the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. The 
Cleveland Clinic is internationally known 
in open heart surgery. Dr. Loop’s primary 
interest is in coronary artery surgery. 


Dr. Richard E. Palmer, MD °44, clinical 
professor at GW School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences, has been elected as the 
American Medical Association’s next 
president. Dr. Palmer, who now serves as 
chairman of the AMA Board of Trustees, 
will take office next June. A pathologist in 
Alexandria, Virginia, he is president of the 
llth Congress of the International 
Academy of Pathology and 2nd World 
Congress of Academic and Environmen- 
tal Pathology to be held in October of 


1976. Among his many awards is the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
and the College of American Pathologists 
which he received in 1974. 


Dr. James E. Rasband, MD ’58, has been 
elected president of the Monterey County 
Medical Society in Carmel, California. 
Dr. Rasband has been practicing 
radiology at the Community Hospital of 
the Monterey Peninsula since 1965. 


Dr. George F. Snell, MD °58, has been 
elected as president-elect of the Utah 
Academy of Family Physicians for 1975- 
76. Dr. Snell is director of the Family 
Residency Program at McKay-Dee 
Hospital Center in Ogden, Utah. He was 
recipient of the AMA Physicians’ award 
in 1972. 


Military Promotions — 


Air Force Academy Superintendent 
Major General James R. Allen, MSB 65 
— to lieutenant general. Allen became 
superintendent of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in August 1974. 


Two GW graduates, Col. Gerald 
Childress, MIA °72, and Col. Robert L. 
“Sam” Wetzel, MS °66 — to brigadier 
general rank based on their separate dis- 
tinguished military careers both spanning 
some 23 years. 


Dr. C. Robert Kemble, PHD °69, presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Military Institute 
at Roswell, N.M. — to brigadier general. 


Honored — 


Dr. Ralph A. Alpher, BS 43, MS °45, 
PhD °48, has been awarded the eighth 
quadrennial Georges Vanderlinden Prize 
of the Belgian Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts. The jury 
of the Belgian Academy chose Dr. Alpher, 
now at the General Electric Research and 
Development Center, “for the important 
contribution to modern cosmology by 
theoretical prediction of the 3° Kelvin 
black body radiation.” 


Two GW alumni-journalists have been 
named by the New York Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi to the professional 
society’s Hall of Fame: Bob Considine, 
°31, of Hearst Headline Service and King 
Features, was honored for his special 
radio and television series for NBC and 
ABC as well as for his newspaper 
columns; and Julian Goodman, BA °48, 
Chief Executive officer of NBC, in 
recognition of his “unique and lasting con- 
tributions to broadcasting.” He has also 
received one of seven of NBC’s annual 
George Foster Peabody Awards. 


Zelda Fichandler, MA 50, producing 
director of Arena Stage, was one of five 
women honored by the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club in a salute to 
International Women’s Year. Mrs. 
Fichandler was also saluted with her hus- 
band, Tom, Arena Stage’s executive direc- 
tor, at a fund-raising benefit for the 


Hebrew Academy of Greater Washing- 
ton, held at Arena Stage. The academy 
awarded a plaque to the Arena company 
for its “tireless compaign on behalf of the 
fettered and the oppressed.” 


Dr. Mattie Ray Spivey Fox, PhD ’53, now 
with the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, has been selected as the first recipient 
of the Iowa State University’s 
Professional Achievement Award. Dr. 
Fox is one of the leading authorities in the 
fields of mineral metabolism, nutritional 
requirements of laboratory species, and 
mineral toxicity and imbalances in man 
and animals. 


Elan D. Garonzik, BA ”72, a graduate stu- 
dent in drama at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity, has won first prize in the annual 
National Society of Arts and Letters 
writing contest. Awarded this year for 
playwriting, the prize is a $2,000 
scholarship. Garonzik’s play, “Four for 
Four,” is a collection of four one-acters 
about four members of a family. A 
current GW student, Constance D’au Vin, 
won second prize in the contest. 


U.S. Senator Daniel K. Inouye, JD ’52, 
received the Loyalty Day Award Plaque 
from the V.F.W. Department of the 
District of Columbia and its Ladies 
Auxiliary, at a reception-dinner in May. 


W.W. Marsh, MBA 754, executive vice 
president of the National Tire Dealers and 
Retreaders Association, was among in- 
dustry leaders named recipients of 
Northwood Institute’s Automotive 
Replacement Education Award. 


David Murchison, AA °47, JD °49, was 
selected “Man of the Year’’ by 
Wallcoverings Magazine. A member of 
the Washington law firm Howrey, Simon, 
Baker, and Murchison, he is an expert in a 
wide area of government relations, from 
trusts to tariffs. 


Capt. Ralph W. Niesz, MIA °66, has 
received the Meritorious Service Medal 
from the U.S. Coast Guard Academy in 
recognition of his exceptional perfor- 
mance as assistant superintendent and 
chief of staff at the Academy from June 
1972 to January 1975. 


Mrs. Marion Stirling ’34 was one of three 
outstanding women scientists awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the Society of Women 
Geographers. Mrs. Stirling, an 
anthropologist, with her late husband dis- 
covered the famous Olmed heads, and led 
13 National Geographic-Smithsonian 
expeditions to South America and 
Mexico. The Stirlings were the first 
explorers to use airplanes to reach 
previously unknown areas, and found 
tribes in South America living in a stone- 
age culture and filmed them. 


James S. Tassin, LLB °54, LLM °56, who 
was executive director for procurement 
management, Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand, was presented the Navy Superior 
Civilian Service Award upon his retire- 
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ment recently. Tassin had been with 
NAVAIR since 1947. He previously had 
received numerous outstanding perfor- 
mance ratings, and had been awarded the 
Navy Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award. 


Reverend Herman M. Wilson, BA ’25, was 
honored in April when the $3,500,000 
Herman M. Wilson Health Care Center 
was dedicated. The Health Center is a 
facility of the Asbury Methodist Home in 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


Presidential Honors — 


Major Marshall N. Carter, a GW 
master’s degree candidate in Science 
Technology and Public Policy, and an 
operations analyst at Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. is one 
of 14 young people named by President 
Ford to posts as White House Fellows. 
This year’s fellows were chosen from 2,- 
307 applicants and they are assigned to 
spend a year either on the White House 
staff or with heads of Cabinet depart- 
ments or governmental agencies. Major 
Carter will intern with the Agency for 
International Development (AID). 


Gerald E. Neumann, MS ’70, has been 
honored by President Ford with a 
Presidential Management Improvement 
Award for management excellence in 
1974. Neumann is director of the Vet- 
eran’s Administration’s program control 
and analysis staff, Office of Construction. 
A VA employee since 1949, he was cited 
for his role in developing and implemen- 
ting a computer-based management and 
information system to monitor VA con- 
struction projects. 


Retirees — 


Mildred Sandison Fenner, MAE ’38, EdD 
*42, has retired from her position as editor 
of Today's Education: NEA Journal, a 
post she has held since 1955. She was a 
recipient of GWU’s Alumni Achievement 
Award in 1972. The Ladies Home Journal 
named her one of the “75 Most Important 
Women in America” in 1971. She is an 
author of books and numerous articles in 
the field of education and has taught at 
both secondary and college levels. Under 
Mrs. Fenner’s leadership, Today’s Educa- 
tion received some 30 national awards. 


Irving Kator, JD ’51, has retired as assis- 
tant executive director of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. He has held that 
post since 1972 and has been in federal 
service 33 years. He will resume private 
law practice. 


After 30 years of government service, 
Richard E. Miller, AA °48, BA °49, has 
retired from the position of comptroller, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Miller has 
receivéd the President’s Management Im- 
provement Award, the Distinguished 
Federal Financial Management Award, 
and the Department of Labor Equal 


Employment Opportunity Award, among 
other awards, 


Nathan J. Weissman, BS 70, retired as 
deputy director of international programs, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
December 31, 1974. He has been awarded 
the Secretary of Defense Meritorious 
Civilian Service Medal. 


Other Alumni in the News — 


Eva Adams, LLM ’52, is currently serving 
as a consultant to the chairman of the 
board of Mutual of Omaha, in which 
capacity she has been on TV with the 
“Wild Kingdom” show. Miss Adams has 
been elected to the American Society of 
Professional Radio and Television Artists, 
and was recently selected by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as a 
member of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on the Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of Women. Miss Adams has 
twice held the position of director of the 
Mint. In 1962 she received the GWU 
Alumni Achievement Award. 


Georges Edeline, BA *71, coach of GW’s 
soccer team and member of the GW 
medical center accounting office staff, was 
invited to take the team to England for a 
two-week soccer tour in August. The 
Soccer Colonials had their best season 
ever in 1974, finishing with an 8-3 record 
and a post-season NCAA play-off invita- 
tion. 


Mary Ellen Harvey, BAE *72, a U.S. 
Army materiel command employee, is 
chairperson of a special U.S. Army task 
force named to study employment of the 
Army’s 100,000 civilian women employ- 
ees and to develop plans to assure equality 
of opportunity for women in career 
development and advancement. 


Marnee Lilly, MA 73, is registrar of the 
largest marine museum in Maine, the 
Bath Marine Museum. She joined the 
Bath museum in 1973 after doing 
volunteer work at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Collection of Fine 
Arts. 


Neal Martin, JD ’57, president of the Ist 
Consumers Savings Bank and president of 
the Maine State Chamber of Commerce, 
was recently appointed by Governor 
James B. Longley to serve on the Com- 
mission on Maine’s Future. 


Howard R. Roberts, BS ’55, MS °57, PhD 
62, acting director of the Bureau of 
Foods, Food and Drug Administration, 
has been elected a fellow of the American 
Society for Quality Control for his 
“outstanding contributions to the quality 
control profession.” 


Harry Raker, BCE ’48, president of 
Rabilt Inc., builders and land developers 
in Poughkeepsie, New York, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner in June for his out- 
standing service to the State of Israel. The 
dinner was given by the Poughkeepsie 
committee State of Israel Bonds. 


Deaths 


Judge Walter M. Bastian, LLM ’20, LLD 
*53, Hon. LLD ’58, Trustee, March 12, 
Northern Virginia 


Paul William Burk, Jr., AA ’49, BA ’51, 
June 20, Potomac, Md. 

Lorita (Robin) Dorr Buschmeyer, April, 
Northern Virginia 

Kenneth G. Clark, MS ’27, PhD ’32, June 
22, Washington 


Francis Gruelle Cole, LLB ’28, March 17, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Dr. Joseph D. Cooper, AA °43, BA °44, 
March 25, Washington 


Ret. Col. Sewell Munson Corbett, MD 
*13, May 17, Winchester, Va. 


Ret. Army Col. James B. Costello, ’24, 
April 6, Washington 


Ret. Navy Capt. James H. Davis, MA 
64, Feb. 17, Fairfax, Va. 


Clyde Cecil Dean, LLM ’53, April 6, 
Orangeburg, S.C. 


Edward Nelson Dingley, LLB ’85, 
January 4, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Ret. Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Foster, April 
9, Bethesda, Md. 


Greene Chandler Furman, LLM ’45, 
April 16, Kensington, Md. 


Dr. Norman A. Gililland, BS °38, MD 
42, June 2, Alexandria, Va. 


Velma Elmore Gordon, MA ’71, March 
29, Washington 


Ross C. Hall, March 8, Bethesda, Md. 


Mildred Hannan, BA °39, March 22, 
Washington 


Rodney Miller Jarvis, BA ’44, November 
9, 1974, Seattle, Wash. 


Dorothy Eck Katon, LLB °40, April 30, 
Dunn Loring, Va. 


Russell Norman Knauss, MBA ’66, 
February 20, Fairfax, Va. 

Ret. Capt. Charles Lawrence Knight, 
MBA ’62, March 9, Washington 


Otto E. Koegel, LLB °15, April 13, 
Granite Springs, N.Y. 


Harry H. Kronheimer, March 25, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

Agatha La Londe, LLB ’29, May 15, 
Washington 


A. Alvis Layne, BA °43, November 21, 
1974, Washington 


Mary Bates Lebensohn, °36, May 17, 
Washington 


Rev. Melvin E. Lederer, Sr., BA ’28, June 
1, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Salvatore E. Leonardo, LLB °30, June 1, 
Washington 


Florence M. Lumsden, PhD ’44, June 14, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Col. Mauro E. Maresca, MBA ’63, April 
22, Bolling AFB, Md. 


Harold R. Mays, May 11, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Jesse Eugene Merida, April 4, Seat Plea- 
sant, Md. 


Edward Alexander Mitchell, Jr., LLB *50, 
January 31, McLean, Va. 


Ferdinand D. Moran, LLB 38, March 8, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Richard H. Moulton, LLB ’29, June 18, 
San Francisco 


Anna Norton O'Leary, April 3, Aurora, 
Colo. 


Dr. William I. Ogus, DDS °17, April 23, 
Baltimore 


William Wallace Prescott, April 30, 
Washington 


Howard Snyder Rappleye, June 20, 
Washington 


Ret. Marine Corps Col. Benjamin Smith 
Read, MBA ’66, March 31, Bethesda, 
Md. 


Lester Allen Redding, June 23, Chula 
Vista, Cal. 


Robert T. Reynolds, AA °34, LLB °48, 
March 22, Arlington, Va. 


Bertha Munson Robertson, March 28, 
Washington 


Join the Colonials for a Winning 


Basketball Season 


on their new home court 
at the Smith Center 


15 home games starting Dec. 1 
5 returning starters 

17-8 won-lost record last year 
(best in 19 years) 


Season tickets $55 

(includes Presidential Classic) 
Save $7 

Individual games 

$4—adult 

$2—18 or under 

GW Faculty season tickets $27.50 


Call or write 
Athletic Dept., GWU 
(202) 676-6388 
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Elizabeth Gallup Robinson, April 12, 
Bangkok, Thailand 


Maud F. Roby, MAE "41, March 21, 
Washington 


Edward Galura Scharf, March 25, 
Washington 


Anthony Bert Schilling, BA ’25, October 
11, 1974, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Ret. Maj. Gen. Franklin P. Shaw, °23, 
March 23, Falls Church, Va. 


Joseph Spruce Snoddy, BA °41, May 27, 
El Cajon, Cal. 

Edward A. Steffee, MPA °68, May 10, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Henry Temin, BA ’23, LLB °24, April 9, 
Philadelphia 


Clyde A. Tolson, BA ’25, LLB °27, April 
14, Washington 


Faculty and Staff Deaths 


Andrew C. Kalen, assistant football 
coach, *56-’59, May 14, Fairfax, Va. 


Margaret Callahan Mahorner, member of 
the ladies board of GW Hospital, May 17, 
Washington 


Dr. Joseph T. Roberts, taught clinical 
medicine 43-47, July 2, Rockville, Md. 


Arthur Settel, former journalism instruc- 
tor, April 10, Miami, Fla. 


This painting by Jacob Burns, LLB'24 
and a GW trustee, will be one of several in 
an exhibition of his works at GW’s 
Dimock Gallery October 17-31. A special 
opening and champagne reception will 
be held from five to seven p.m. on 
October 16. Those who wish to attend 
may receive more information and 


invitations from Lenore Miller, Curator, 
Dimock Gallery, GWU, (202) 676-7091. 
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placement organization, augmented by separate ones 
within certain schools such as business and engineering, 
as well as law and medicine. The placement offices, he 
feels, should have well developed ties to faculty and job 
market representatives, additional budget and per- 
sonnel, including public relations functions. 

On the other side are those who feel, with Robert 
Goldwin, a special consultant to President Ford, that 
“The skills that are always in demand are those of a 
mind trained to think and imagine and express itself. It 
might even turn out that the humanizing and liberating 
skills are salable. Flexibility and ability to change and 
learn new things are valuable skills. Learning to learn is 
the highest skill.” 

At one Career Services gathering, GW President 
Lloyd Elliott took a similar position: “I would be reluc- 
tant to embrace career education or vocational educa- 
tion as an answer to all problems. Can there ever be a 
glut of liberally educated people? Those with their 
human talents liberated should be able to deal with any 
job.” 

Gordon Gray agrees, and finds the mission of his of- 
fice corollary. He quotes from a recent College Place- 
ment Council report: “The fundamental liberal arts 
education is a sound one. What must be found are 
means to make the liberal arts graduates more aware 
of the work world and more competitive in the employ- 
ment marketplace, particularly in reference to entry- 
level positions.” 

On the whole, he’s optimistic. “GW graduates are 
still getting jobs all across the boards. Of course, they 
are having to compete with more people. Recently 
students using our services have gotten jobs as con- 
sumer affairs coordinator for the city of Alexandria, 
research assistant with the Federal Reserve Board, ad- 
ministrator with the Government Employees Union, 
management analyst, and as a staff member of the 
Council of Governments, to name a few interesting 
ones.” 

“The experience and contacts of alumni could be a 
great additional source of assistance to those 
graduating in these difficult times,” Gray continues. 
“GW alumni can assist in three ways. First, as 
employers, informing Career Services of known vacan- 
cies within their organizations so that GW graduates 
can know about and compete for these jobs. Second, as 


consultants. We’ve all thought, in regard to our 
careers, ‘If I only knew then what I know now. 
Students and recent graduates could benefit from in- 
sights and experience, advice. Seeing an organization 
or profession from within can be a worthwhile career 


educational experience. And third, as resources for the 


Career Services Office itself. We can benefit from 
alumni knowledge of career trends, occupational infor- 


mation, new fields, new techniques, services and 
organizations that could help the job seeker. And of 
course,” Gray concludes, “Career Services can be an 
asset to alumni who are seeking career changes, also.” 

An office which last year had a part in filling almost 
3,700 part-time, summer, and temporary jobs as well 
as some 1,500 career appointments must be doing 
something right. O 


e 
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Woodhull House, circa 1912 


Home of the Career Services, historic Woodhull 
House is getting a facelift. By winter, many layers of 
paint will have been removed and Woodhull will pre- 
sent a rosy brick facade. The cast ceramic door and 
window decoration and wood trim will harmonize with 
the brick. 

Built in the late 1850s at the corner of 21st and G 
Streets by Commander Maxwell Woodhull, it was 
later occupied by his son, Brigadier General Maxwell 
van Zandt Woodhull, who bequeathed it to the Univer- 
sity at his death in 1921. 

University Historian Elmer Louis Kayser 
remembers General Woodhull well. “He was a 
gentleman of the most imposing character. Erect as an 
arrow, he had the rosy, round cheeks of Santa Claus, 
and wore magnificently trimmed snow-white 
sideburns. He wore black wool suits winter and 
summer, a flat-topped derby like Winston Churchill, 
and carried a gold-tipped ebony cane — with which he 


would sometimes poke a student in the back and 
suggest an improvement in his carriage!” 

General Woodhull attended GW (then Columbian 
University), served in the army during the Civil War, 
and later with the State Department consular bureau. 
He wrote several books on military subjects, West 
Point in Our Next War most notable among them, and 
held directorships in many national corporations. “He 
was a Republican of the most dyed-in-the-wool sort,” 
recalls Dr. Kayser. “The mention of a Democrat, and 
particularly Woodrow Wilson, would produce an im- 
mediate outburst.” 

A trustee of the University, Woodhull was largely 
responsible for its purchase of the property where 
Lisner Hall now stands. Once the University became 
his neighbor, he made it his business to see that it lived 
up to his standards of orderliness and perfection. Each 
evening he checked to see that all the shades were 
properly drawn to the same level in the windows! 

“He was also very much the skipper of his own 
house,” Dr. Kayser remembers. “Doors were locked 
shortly before 9 p.m. (Ocassionally his brother, who 
lived with him and was inattentive to promptness, 
would miss the ‘curfew,’ not be admitted, and have to 
spend the night with neighbors!) There was never any 
electricity in the house while the Woodhulls lived there. 
The general’s study light was furnished by a long gas 
pipe which terminated directly over his desk with a 
crook in it to give a fan-shaped flame. When GW 
acquired the house in 1921 there still stood a stable in 
the rear, the family coach inside, upholstered in light 
blue silk.” 

One hopes that the current refurnishing will be up to 
the standards of the meticulous General Woodhull! 

— Jane Lingo 
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OctNov75 15 


First Wednesday, 

Prof. B. L. Levy, 

“Art Therapy,” 8 p.m., 
G.W. Club 


16-31 

Paintings by Jacob 
Burns, Dimock 
Gallery (16 — 5-7 p.m., 
champagne 

reception opening) 


18 
Soccer, Madison, 
Home 


22 
Soccer, Maryland, 
Home 


22-24 

Dramatic production 
of The Lion in 
Winter, Marvin 
Theatre 


25 

Luther Rice Society 
Gala Evening. Git 
Morgenstern, 

violinist, 7:30 p.m., 
Champagne buffet 
follows, Marvin Center 


25 
Soccer, Washington 
College, Away 


29 
Soccer, Federal City 
College, Home 


The young Ameri- 
can violinist Gil 
Morgenstern will be 
soloist at the annual 
Luther Rice Society 
gala evening October 
25. After the 7:30 
p.m. recital, a cham- 
pagne buffet will be 
served. Members of 
the Luther Rice 
Society are GW 


The George Washington University 


Washington, D.C. 20052 
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alumni and friends 
who have given the 
university $1,000 
each year or pledged 
$5,000 over a five- 
year period. Life 
members are those 
who contribute 
$10,000 or make 
bequests of $25,000 
or more. 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


November 


1 
Soccer, Richmond, 
Away 


5 

First Wednesday, 
Prof. Andrew 
Gyorgy, “Com- 
munism, Growing as 
the World Grows,” 

8 p.m., G.W. Club 


10-12 
Telethon, Miami 


10-18 
Alumni trip to Paris 


11-26 
Franz Bader Selects, 
Dimock Gallery 


13-14 
Telethon, Atlanta 


13-15 

Dramatic production 
of Kiss Me Kate, 
Lisner Auditorium 


14 

Annual Founders 
Day Celebration for 
National Law 
Center, L’Enfant 
Plaza Hotel 


14 i 
Basketball, Athletes 
in Action, Home 
Exhibition 


December 


1 

Basketball, St. Leo 
College, Smith 
Center 


3 

First Wednesday, 
Prof. Carl Pfuntner, 
“Esthetics of 
Cinema,” 8 p.m., 
G.W. Club 


2-31 

Invitational Crafts 
Show, Dimock 
Gallery 


4 

Basketball, William 
and Mary College, 
Smith.Center 


6 

Basketball, Wake 
Forest, Home, Smith 
Center Dedication 


15-23 
Alumni trip to Istan- 
bul 


20 
Basketball, Rich- 
mond, Away 


26-27 

Basketball, Motor 
City Classic in 
Detroit 
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